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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 


** We blend instruction with delight.”"—Porr. 


POPULAR TALES. murderer. The venerable Sir Edmund, too, 
— the friend, the guardian of my youth,—he 
* To virtue if these Tales persuade, “hose liberality preserved my independence, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid _|when the rapacious Fitzurban wrested from 
FITZALAN. }me my paternal domains, he will, perhaps, ere 
it was after sunset one evening in the de-| CO BFTEVO HA Bee castle, be "of yon ‘i 
cline of autumn, when, in consequence of a Jet- | NOt have had the satisfaction o g s 
ter which he had just received summoning | €Yes that ever were turned upon me wit om 
him to attend the death-bed of a much-loved tenderest affection. 1 rane hot pron . 
friend, the protector of his infancy, Fitzalan,| blessing of him who — Vg my he 
after having most affectionately embraced and| ™y happiness ;—but, yet, all Is e E re aD ane nf 
bade adieu to his beloved wife Edith, and his| faithful, my lovely Edith, os egw ig yetoes 
infant Edwin, mounted his steed, and depart- | Pemain ; and, while I possess them, 1 canno 
ed from his dwelling :—he had many miles to; be miserable. , ones 
travel ; and a great part of the road he wasto| In this manner Fitzalan ee Np peor 
pursue lay over a bleak and dreary heath, of| meditations. He had now trave “tadet ve ate 
immense extent. He quitted his home, though | one-third of the heath, when gpd cag 2 yee she 
only for a short time, with extreme reluctance; he heard, at a distance, as the ga e “y , 
and, notwithstanding his haste, while it re-| sound, the trampling of horses’ feet; he step 














mained in sight, often stopped and looked back, | 


to catch another glimpse of the place which 
contained all that he held dear. Edith and 
her little boy followed him to the gate ; wa- 
ved their hands to him while he remained vis- 
ible ; and when the distance and the advance 
of night, hid him from them, returned to the 
house ina melancholy mood. Edith trem- 
bled for her husband, though she knew not 
why ; the tears stole fust down her cheeks, and 
little Edwin, seeing his mother weep, clasped 


his arms round her neck, hid his head in her. : 
' By’r lady, Walter, I wish we were well out 
‘of this adventure ; for if he should prove such 


bosom, and mingled his tears with hers. 
Vitaalan having, at length, lost sight of the 
dear objects that retarded his progress, pur- 
sued his journey with all possible celerity. In 





ped for a moment, in hopes that some one 
might be journeying the same way as himself. 
He listened ; but, not again hearing It, he sup- 
posed that he had been deceived by the wind 
sweeping through the branches of the old 
half-leafless trees that were thinly scattered 


over the heath; he therefore proceeded 2 but 
‘ina few minutes, again heard. very plainly, 


the noise of horsemen advancing with great 
rapidity ; he once more halted, and favoured 


by the wind, and the stillness which reigned 
} 4 


around him, heard one of them say to the other 


a lion-hearted feilow as I have been told he 1s, 


‘it may, perhaps, cost both you and I some 





a few minutes he entered upon the heath.) broken bones, if even it should not turn out 
across which lay the road he was necessitated | worse !’’ * Why, whata fool you are, oa A 
to take; nota single house was to be seen be- rejoined the other, angrily ; * do you rae 

fore bim—not a single traveller appeared, | that us two, well armed, are not a match tor 


ts ° 5s . ; z ' - es no 
whose presence and conversation might have him f it Is very well that the baron do t 





beguiled the tedious way he had to go. {t was 
now night, and the moon not yet risen. The 
chilling wind, that,howling mournfully through 
the trees, scattered their shrivelled yellow 
foliage upon the ground; the gloomy, spectre- 
like appearance of every surrounding object ; 
the late parting from his wife and child, and 
the painful nature of che duty he was then has- 
tening to perform, all contributed to fill the bo 


som of Fitzalan with the most melancholy re- | 


flections. “ It is now sixteen years ago,” said 
he to himself, with a sigh, “ since my brave 
end tender father disappeared on this heath ; 


. ~ ! 
Slain, most probably, by the sword of some! 
' 4 4 4 . , | 
vile assassin. Would to God that I could 
avenge his death! but, alas, I know not his’ 


hear you express your childish fears; he 
would certainly send you to keep company 


with the ghosts in the caverns of the old cas- 
‘tle; but, on the other hand, do but think of 


the angels we shall get possession of when we 
vet back. Two hundred, think of that Hugo: 
sweet, pretty creatures, how I long to be fin- 
vering of them! By St. Cuthbert, | should 
‘desire no better sport than to have sucha 
commission every cay. Faith, I woulc soon 
be as rich as the baron, and not a whit less 
/honest with it. But come, come, spur on, be 
‘cannot be far before us3 and the sooner we 
vet through the business, the sooner we shall 
id. Bat, if we should lose him 
through your tears, yop may even go back 10 


we t our Trew: 





idd 


the castle by yourself: for my part I would as} your bed ; Thope you will approve of it; we 
scon meet the devil us meet the baron, when) will leave you to your meditations—you will 
he has been disappointed in one of his pro-, be but seldom disturbed, | assure you.” “ Base, 
jects” ‘dastardly slave 1” exclaimed Fitzalan, his eyes 

Fitzalan heard this mysterious discourse | flashing withindignation. With a contemptu- 
with a considerable degree of anxiety : he was;ous sneer, Walter and his comrade quitted the 
convinced that they were assassins ; and though | dungeon ; and as they fastened the bolts, harsh 
he knew not why, yet still he was as firmly|and rusty from the lapse of years, Fitzalan felt 
convinced that he was the object of their pur-| his heart die within him. He flung himself 
suit. The assassins were now so near, tha'|on the bed of straw, in a state of mind nearly 
they discovered Fitzalan, and loudly called out} | ‘allied to frenzy ; a thousand tender recollec- 
to him to stop. As Fitzalan disdained the tions presented themselves to him, and every 
least thought of flying from his enemies, even) one of them assisted to render his present 
if flight would have been of any avail, he turn-| situation more horrible ; torn, for cver, from 
ed his horse, and, in an angry tone, demanded! his Edith! from his Edwin! manacled ina 
the reason of theirinsolence. * Ask no ques-| ‘dungeon, and, perhaps, on the verge of death ; 
tions of us,” answered the ferocious Walter,|—not a ray of hope illumined the dreary pros- 
* but surrender yourseif our prisoner.”— pect before him, * Gracious Heaven !” he 
“ Slave,” replied Fiizalan, instantly drawing exclaimed, “if I had been doomed to fall in 
his sword, and advancing upon the ruffian, the fair face of day, on the field of glory, I had, 
who was not backward in doing the same./ indeed, been blest; but to be thus immured 
Pitzalan, at last, disarmed his opponent : and, jand shackled ! ! fated too, to perish by the hand 
ut the seme instant, received a blow on the | of some vile assassin, inglorious and unreven- 


temple from Hugo, who had stolen behind him | 
Which stretched him senseless on the ground. | 
On recovering from his trance, he found him- 
self bound to the horse, his hands firmly fas-| 
tened behind him, and the horse led by the’ 
two ruffans who had attacked him: he re-, 
peaicdiy asked his conductors to what place) 
they were conveying him, but he asked them) 
in vain ;—they preserved the most profound 
sience. Alfver havine travelled across the 
heath above on hour, the faint beams of the 
Waning moon showed at some distance the tur- 
rets of a castle, which appeared to litzalan to 
be that of the Baron Fitzurban. He was right 
in his conjecture ; it was the castle of Fitzur- 
ban, and thither were the ruffians conveying 
him. Ina few minutes they reached it, and! 
Walter hiving given the signal, the draw- 
bridve was let down, and Vitzalan, Huyo, and 
Walter entered the outer court. A band of 
arined men now appeared, and VFitaalan, dis-| 
armed, and faint with loss of blood, finding it 
impossible to make any effectual resistance, 
suffered himself to be taken off the horse and. 
fettered. He was now led by Hugo and Wal- 
ter, with their swords drawn, into the inner, 
court; and Walter, taking a key from his 
pocket, applied it to a door, the lock of which’ 
Was rusty with age, and it was some time be 
fore it could be made to open, but, at length 
he succe.ded. He entered, followed by Firz- 
alan and Hugo, and descended a number of 
sieps into a passage of great length, damp and 
noisome, from which many others branched 
forth: at the end ofthis passage, a massy door, | 
stronely bolted, presented itself. Walter drew | 
back the bolts, and unlocking the door, con-| 
ducted Fitzalan into’ a dungeon of considera- 
ble extent, and wet with unwholesome va-| 
pours. In one corner lay a bundle of straw. 
wimost rotten with age: * This, sir,”’ said Wal- 
ter, pointing to it with a malipnant smile, * is 


the utmost extent of your hopes. 


ged + thus to fall, and far from those—it is 
too much for mortal endurance.” In excla- 
mations like this, of mingled grief and indig- 
nation, litzalan gave utterance to his feelings : 
yet, disast:ous as his present situation was, the 
thought of the sorrow which his Edith would 
suffer from his loss, gave him a thousand 
times more insufferable agony than the dan- 
gers to which he was exposed. Walter and 
Huo, afier having secured Fitzalan, procee- 


ded to give the baron an account of the success 
| 


of their mission. 

They found him waiting for them with the 
utmost impatience. “ Well,my trusty friends,” 
excl.imed he, the instant they appeared, * is 
Fitzalan in my power, beyond the possibility 
of escape ?” * He is, my lord,” answered 
Walter, “* as safe as locks, polis, and the dun- 
geon under the north tower, can keep him,” 
“Lhe north tower! the north tower!” re- 
peated the baron in a hurried tone, pressing 
his hands forcibly against his forehead, while 
his eyes flashed with all the wildness of fren- 
zy. His minions looked first at their lord, and 


| 
then at each other, with an expression of sur- 


prise ; in a few moments the baron recovered 
himseif, and continued the discourse. “ Do 
not be alarmed, my friends,” said he, © a vio- 


lent pain shot through my head, but it is gone, 


and dam well again. I thank you for yout 
fidelity ; here is the reward which I p: omised 
you. Thisis but a small part of what you shall 
receive when my happiness is confirmed. 
Now that the hated Fiizalan is removed, it 
will be a matter of very little difficulty to effect 
‘the completion of my wishes. ‘To-morrow 
night you will proceed to execute the plan 
which I unfoldto you. Be faithful ! and rest 
assured, that | will reward you beyond even 
Hugo, to 


your care Icommit the man I detest. At pre- 


‘ , pre 
,sent you mey both retire.” Lhey bowed unt 
vbeyed.——Cuncluded i our next. 
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FROM THE TALES OF A TRAVELLER, | At length he rode up to an old racketty inn 
By Washington Irving. , that looked ready to fail to pieces, and which all 


| 


THE BOLD DRAGOON. | the rats would have run away from, if they 


could have found room in any other house to 
“ My grandfather was a bold dragoon, for it’s; put their heads. It was just such a queer 
a profession d’ye see, that has runin the family | building as you see in Dutch pictures, with a 
Ail my forefathers have been dragoons and died | tall roof that reached up into-the clouds ; and 
upon the field of honor except myself, and I) as many garrets, one over the other, as the 
hope my posterity may be able to say the same; seven heavens of Mahomet.--Nothing had 
however, 1 don’t mean to be vain-glorious | saved it from tumbiing down, but a stork’s nest 
Well, my grandfather, as I said, was a bold on the chimney, which always brings good luck 
dragoon, and had served in the Low Countries. to a house in the Low Countries; and at the 
In fact, he was one of that very army, which,| very Ume of my grandfather's arrival, there 
according to my uncle Toby, “ swore so terri-| were two of these long-legged birds of grace, 
bly in Flanders,” He could swear a good stick | standing like ghosts on the chimney top. 
himself; and, moreover, was the very man Faith, but they’ve kept the house on its legs 
that introduced the doctrine Corporal Trim to this very day ; for you may see it any time 
mentions. of radical heat and radical moisture ;| You pass through Bruges,as it stands there Yul s 
or, in other words, the mode of keeping out/only it 1s turned into a brewery—a brewery of 
the damps of ditch watcr by burnt brandy. | strong Fiemish beer; at least it Wasso wien 
Be that as it may, it’s nothing to the purport) [came that way after the battle of Waterloo. 
of my story. I only tell it to show you that} My grandfather eyed the house curiously as 
my grandfather was a man not easily to be | he approached. Jt might not altogether have 
humbugged. Ile had seen service ; or, ac-| struck his fancy, had he not have seen in lacge 
cording to his own phrase, “ he had seen the | letters over the door, 
divil”’—and that’s saying every thing. MEER VERKOOPT MAN GOEDEN DRANK. 
Well, gentlemen, my grandfather was on| My grandfather had learnt enou.h of the 
his way to England, for which he mtended to|linguage, to know that the sign prom: ed good 
embark at Ostend ;—bad luck to the place for|liquer. “ This is the house for me,” suid he, 
one where I was kept by storms and head winds | stopping short before the door 
for three long days, and the divilofa jolly com-| “Phe sudden appearance ofa dashing dragoon 
panion or pretty face to comfort me. Weil, was an event in an old inn, frequented only 
as | was saying, my grandfather was on his, by the peaceful sons of traffic. A rich burgher 
way to England, or rather Ostend—no matter of Antwerp, a stately ample man, in a broad 
which, it’s all the same. So one evening, to- Vlemish hat, and whe was the great man and 
wards nightfall, he roce joliily into Bruges.— the great patren of the estabilsbment, sat 
Very like you all know Bruges, gentiemen—|smoking a clean Joug pipe on one side of the 
a queer, old-fashioned Flemish town, once,|door; a fat little distitler of Geneva trom 
they say, a great place for trade and money-| Schiedam, sat smoking on the other, and the 
making,in old times, when the Mynhcers we'c|bottle-nosed host stood in the door, and the 
in their glory ; but almostas large and as emp- comely hostess, in crimped cap, beside hirn ; 
ty as an lrishman’s pocket at the present dey./and the hostess’ daughter, a plump Flemish 
Well, gendemen, it was the time of the annual | lass, with long golden pendants in her ears, 
fuir. All Bruges was crowded ; andthe canals was at aside window. 
swarmed with Dutch beats, and the streets! “ Humph?!” said the rich burgher of Ante 
swarmed with Dutch merchants ; and there |werp, with a sulky glance at the stranger. 
was hardly any getting along for goods, wares,| “ Der duyvel!” said the fat little disuiler of 
and merchandizes and peasants inbig breeches, | Schiedam. 
uid women in half a score of petticoats, { The landlord saw with the quick glance ofa 
My grandfather rode jollily along, in his | publican, that the new guest was not at all at 
easy slashing way, for he was a ‘saucy, sun. jall to the taste of the old ones; and to tell the 
shiny fellow—staring about him at the motley /truth, he did not himself like my grandfather’s 
c owd, and the old houses with gabie ends tu|saucy eye. He shook his head—** Not a gar- 
the streets and sturks’ nests on the chimneys ;/1etin the house but was full.” 


Winking at the ya vrouws who showea thei; “ Not agarret!”’ echoed the landlady. 
faces atthe windows, and joking the women| Nota garret!” echoed the daughter. 
tight and left inthe street ; allofwhom laugh-| The burgher of Antwerp and the fittle dis- 


ed, and took it in amazing good part; for/tiller of Schiedam continued to smoke their 
though he did not know a word of their lon-| pipes sullenty, eyed the enemy askance fiom 
guage. yet he had always a knack of making | under their bread hats, but said nothing. 
himself understood among women. | My grandfather was nota man to be brew- 
Well, gentlemen, it being the time of the; beaten. He threw the reins on his horse’s 
annual fair, all the town was crowded ; seany lneeh cocked his hat on one side, stuck cne 


inn and tavern full, and my grandfater applied /arm akimbo, slapped his broad thigh with the 
in vain from one to the other for admittance. | other hand—- 
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“ Faith and troth!” said he, * but I’ll sleep| 


in this house this very night ‘” 

My grandfather had on a tight pair of buck- 
skins—the slap went to the landlady’s heart. 

He foliowed up the vow by jumping off his 
horse, and making his way past the staring 
Mynheers into the public room—May be 
you’ve been in the bar-room of an old Flemish 
inn—faith, but a handsome chamber it was as 
you’! wish to see ; with a brick floor, a great 
fire place, with the whole bible history in gla- 
zed tiles ; and then the mantle-piece, pitching 
itself head foremost out of the wall, with a 
whole regiment of cracked tea-pots and ear- 
then jugs paraded on it : not to mention halfa 





dozen great Delft platters hung about the room 
by way of pictures ; and the little bar in one! 
corner, and the bouncing bar maid inside of it 
with a red calico cap and yellow eardiops, | 

My grandfather snapped his fingers over his 
head, as he cast an eye round the room: 
“ Faith, this is the very house l’ve been look-| 
ing after,” said he —There was some farther, 
show of resistance on the part of the garrison, | 
but my grandfather was an old soidier, and an| 
Irishman to boot, and not easily repulsed, es-, 
pecially after he had got into the fortress. So| 
he blarney’d the landlord, kissed the landlord’s| 


jacket setting off his broad shoulders and 
plump buckskins, and his long sword trailing 
by his side, the maids whispered to one anoth- 
er,—** What a proper man !” 

At supper my grandfather took command 
of the table d’hote as though he had been at 
home ; helped every body, not forgetting him- 
self ;—talked with every one, whether he un- 
derstood their language or not ; and made his 
way into the intimacy of the rich burgher of 
Antwerp, who had never been known to be 
sociable with any one duting his life In fact 
he revolutionized the whole establishment, 
and gave it such a rouse, that the very house 
reeled with it. He outsat every one at table 
excepting the little fat distiller of Schiedam, 
who sat soaking for a lony time before he 
broke forth; but when he did, he was a very 
devil incarnate. He took a violent affection 
for my grandfather : so they sat drinking, and 
smoking, and telling stories, and singing 
Dutch and Irish songs, without understanding 
a word each other said, unul the little Hollan- 
der was fairly swampt with his own gin and 
water, and carried off to bed, whooping and 
hiccuping. and trolling the burthen of a Low 
Dutch love song. 

Well, gentlemen,my grandfather was shown 





wife, tickled the landlord’s daughter, chuck-|to his quarters, up a huge staircase, compos- 
Jed the bar maid under the chin; and it was|ed of loads of hewntimber ; and through long 
agreed on all hands that it would be a thou-| rigmarole passages, hung with blackened pain- 
sand pitics, and a burning shame into the bar-| tings of fruit, and fish, and game, and coun- 
gain, to turn such a bold dragoon into the| try frolics, and huge kitchens, and portly bur- 
streets. So they laid their heads together—! gomasters, such as you see about oid-fashion- 
that is to say, my grandfather and the landla-| ed liemish inns, ull at length he arrived at 





dy—and it was at length agreed to accommo- 
date him with an old chamber that had fur| 
some time been shut up. 

“ Some say it’s haunted!” whispered the| 
landlord’s daughter, “ but you’re a bold dra-| 
goon, and I dare say don’t tear ghosts.” 

*“ The divil a bit!” said my grandfather, | 
pinching her plump cheek ;—* but if I should) 
be troubled by ghosts, I’ve been tothe Red| 
Sea in my time, and have a pleasant way of, 
laying them, my darling !” 

And then he whispered something to the 
girlwhich made her laugh, and give him a 
good-humored box onthe ear. In short, there) 
was nobody knew better how to make his way | 
among the petticoats than my grand-futher. 

in a little while, as was his usual way, he| 
took comple'e possession of the house ; swag- 
gering all over it :—into the stable to look af- 
ter his horse ; into the kitchen to look afier| 
his supper. He had something to say or to 
do with every one ; smoked with the Dutch- 
men; drank with the Germans ; slapped the 
men on the shoulders, tickled the woman un- 
der the ribs :—never since the days of Ally 
Croaker had such a rattling blade been seen. 
The landlord stared at him with astonishment ; 
the landlord’s daughter hung her head and 
giggled whenever he came near ; and as he 
turned his back and swaggered along, his tight 





| his room. 


An old-times chamber it was, sure enough, 
and crowded with all kinds of trumpery. It 
looked hke an infirmary for decayed and su- 
perannuated furniture ; where every thing dis- 
eased and disabled was sent to nurse, or to be 
forgotten. Orrather, it might have been ta- 
ken for a general congress of old legitimate 
moveables, where every kind and country had 
a representative. No two chairs were alike: 


‘such high backs and low backs, and leather 


bottoms and worsted bottoms, and no bottoms ; 
and cracked marble tables with curious carved 
legs, holding balls in their claws, as though 
they were going to play ninepins. 

My grandfather made a bow to the motley 
assemblage as he entered, and having undress- 
ed himself, placed his light in the fire place, 
asking pardon of the tongs, which seemed to 
be making love to the shovel in the chimney 
corner, and whispering soft nonsense in its ear. 

The rest of the guests were by this ume 
sound asleep ; for your Mynheers are huge 
sleepers. ‘he house maids, one by one, crept 
up yawning to their atticks, and nota female 
head in the inn was laid on a pillow without 
dreaming of the Bold Dragoon. 

My grandfather, for his part, got into bed, 
and drew over him one of those great bags of 
down, under which they smother a man in the 
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j.ow Countries; and there he lay, melting be- 
tween two feather beds, like an anchovy sand- 
wich between two slices of toast and butter. 
fle was a warm complexioned man, and this 
smothering played the deuce with him. So, 
sure enough, a a lithe while it seemed as ifa 
legion of imps were twitching at him, and all 
th. blood in his veins was in fever heat. 

He lay sull, however, until all the house was 
quiet, excepting the snoring of the Mynheers 
from the different chambers ; who answered 
one another in all kinds of tones and cadences, 
like so many buli-lrogs in a swamp ‘The 





horribly puzzled by its supernumerary leg ;— 
while the amorous tongs seized the shovel 
round the waist, and whirled it about the room 
ina German waliz In short, ali the movea- 
bles got in motion, capering about; pirouet- 
ting, hands acrost, right and lef, like so many 
devils, ali except a great clothes press, which 
kept curtesying and curtesying, like a dowager, 
i one corner, in exquisite me to the music ; 
being either too corpulent to dance, or pei haps 
at a loss for a partner. 

My grandfather cofcluded the latter to be 
the reason; so, being, like a true Irishman, 


quieter the house became, the more unquiet | devoted to the sex, and at all times ready for 


became my grandfather 
until st length the bed became too hot to hold 
him. 

* Faith there’s no standing this any longer,” 
says he; s0 he jumped out of bed and went 
strolling about the pouse. 

Well, my grandfather had been for some 
time absent from his room, and was returning 
peifectly cool, when just as he reached the 
door he heard a strange noise within. He 
paused and listened. It seemed as if some 
one was trying to hum a tune in defiance of 
the asthma He recollected the report of the 
room’s being haunted ; but he was no believer 
in ghosts. So he pushed the door ajar, and 
peeped in, 

gad, gentlemen, there was a gambol car- 
rying on within enough to have astonished St. 
Anthony 

By the light of the fire he saw a pale, wea- 


zen-ficed fellow in a long flannel gown and a! 





| 


He waxed warmer, a frolic, he bounced into the room, calling to 
| the musician to strike up ** Paddy O’ Rafferty,” 


capered up to the clothes-press and seized 
upon the two handies to lead her out :— VW hen, 
whiz !—the whole revel was at an end. The 
chairs, tables. tongs. and shovel slunk in an in- 
stant as quietly into their places as if nothing 
had happened; and the musician vanished up 
the chimney, leaving the bellows behind him 
in his hurry My grandfather found himself 
seated in the middle of the floor, with the 
clothes press sprawling before him, and the 
tHe handles jerked off and in his hands. 

‘ Then, after all, this was a mere dream !” 
said the inquisitive gentleman. 

‘ The divil a bit of a dream!” replied the 
Irishinen : ** there never was a truer fact in the 
world. Feith, I should like to see any min 
tell my grandfather it was a dream.” 

Weil, gentlemen, as the clothes press was 
a mighty heavy body, and my grandfather like- 


tall white night-cap with a tassel to it, who sat| wise, particularly in rear, you may easily sup- 
by the fire, with a bellows under his arm by} pose two such heavy bodies coming to the 
way of bagpipe, from which he forced the) ground would make a bit of a noise —Faith, 


aS hmatical music that had bothered my grand- 
futher, 


about with a thousand queer contortions ; nod-| son was alarmed. 


ithe old mansion shook as though it had mis- 


As he played, too, he kept twitching | taken it for an earthquake — lhe whole gatri- 


The landlord who slept just 


ding his head and bobbing abvuut his tasselled| below, hurried up with a candie to inquire the 


Diyvht-cap. 

My grandfather thought this very odd, and 
mighty presumptious, and was aboui to de- 
mand what business he had to play his wind 
instrument in another gentleman’s quarters, 
when anew cause of astonishment met his 
eye —=lrom the opposite side of the room a 
long-backed, bandy-legged chair, covered with 
leather, and studded all over in a coxcomicai 
fashion with little brass nails, got suddenly in 
motion; thrust out first a claw foot, then a 
crooked arm, and at length, making a leg, sli- 
ded gracefully up to an easy chair, of tarnished 
orocade, with a hole in its bottom, and led it 
gallandy out in a ghostly minuet about the 
iloor. 

The musician now played fiercer and fier- 
cer, and bobbed his head and night-cap about 
like mad. By degrees the dancing mania 
seemed to seize upon all other pieces of furni 
ture. The antique, long bodied chairs paired 
off in couples and led down a country dance ; a 
‘hree-leg ged stool danced a hornpipe, though 





cause, but with all his haste his daughter hid 
hurried to the scene of uproar betore him. 
The landlord was followed by the landlady, 
who was followed by the bouncing bar maid, 
who was followed by the simpering chamber- 
maids, all holding together as well as they 
could such garments as they first laid hands 
on; but all inaterrible hurry to see what the 
devil was to pay in the chamber of the buid 
dragoon. 

My grandfather related the marvellous scene 
he had witnessed, and the prostrate clothes 
press, and the broken handks, bore testumony 
to the fact.—There was no comtesting such 
evidence ; particularly with a lad of my grand- 
father’s complexion, who seemed able to make 
good every word either with sword or shille- 
lah. So the landlord scratched bis head and 
looked silly, as he was apt todo when puzzled. 
Thelandlady scratched—no,she cid not scratch 
her head,—but she knit her brow, and did not 
seem half pleased with the explanation. But 
the landlady’s daughter corroborated it, by re- 
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collecting that the last person who had dwelt 
in that chamber was a famous juggler who had 
died of St. Vitus’ dance, and no doubt had in- 
fected all the furniture. 

This set all things to rights, particularly 
when the chambermaids declared that they 
had all witnessed strange carryings on in that 
room ;—and as they declared this “ upon their 
honors,” there could not remain a doubt upon 
the subject. 

“ And did your grandfather go to bed again 
in that room ?” said the inquisitive gentleman. 

That’s more than | can tell, Where he 
passed the rest of the night was a secret he 
never disclosed. In fact, though he had seen 
much service, he was but indifferently ac- 
quainted with geography, and apt to make 
travels about inns at nights, that would have 
puzzled him sadly to account for in the morn- 
ing. 

«© Was he ever apt to walk in his sleep ?” 
says the old Gentlemen. 

No! not that I know of. 








*¢ He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘* From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 


An interesting Occurrence in the Rhetian 
Alps; with the general Character of the 
Tyvrolese. 


By nine o’clock, I had walked upwards of 
twelve miles ; and not perceiving the car- 
riage, | gave inyself up entirely to the pleas- 
ure of admiring the innumerable beauties 
which surrounded me, both in respect to bota- 
ny and lithology. At everystep I took, some 
curious plant or other attracted my notice ; 
and the rocks were tremendous, shelving over 
on all sides. The different species of strata 
of which these rocks were composed, their 
extraordinary appearance, took up all my at- 
tention; and here and there I found their 
strata or beds, nearly perpendicular : it is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, it I was in- 
sensible of the danger that threatened me, 
surrounded as I was by such a variety of natu- 


guage, which is m general German, yet T sijl] 
proceeded with hasty steps, not knowing 
whither | was going, or where to find an asy- 
lum. The tempest increasing, and the hor. 
rors accumulating, I gave myself up for lost, 
when, fortunately, I perccived a hermitave 
neatly cut in the rock, resembling a cave, suf- 
ficiently large to afford pirotection to the af- 
frighted traveller. ‘Those who have crossed 
the Alps will easily conceive that mi fears 
were not imaginary, as they must have en- 
countered similar danger, and know the fatal 
consequence. 

Having precipitately entered the hermitage 
or cave, supposing quite alone, I was startled 
at hearing a sigh, which seemed to issue from 
the extremity of it; and, turning hastily, | 
saw a young woman at her devotions, seem- 
ingly supplicating an image which represen- 
ted the Virgin Mary, and in the act of crown- 
ing it with a wreath of flowers, while a taper 
burned on each side of it. Whether owing to 
the unexpected surprise of seeing me, or be- 
cause the image was beyond her reach, I could 
not determine; but she was obliged to give 
up the attempt. I ventured to approach and 
offer her my assistance, at the same time, 
fearing that | might alarm her, I explained in 
the best manner I could, the cause of my t- 
king refuge in a place which appeared to be 
allotted entirely to acts of devotion. As soon 
as she had sufficiently got the better of beras- 
tonishment, she related an affecting tale, in 
terms full of candour and simplicity. She 
told me that her name was Anna: that she 
lived in the village of Sander, near the valley 
of Zargin; that she came cvery year to ac- 
complish a vow she had made for her father’s 
recovery, Who was a miner, and had been ta- 
ken from under one of the galleries, where he 
was at work apparently dead. She added, 
that she was fifteen when the accident hap- 
pened, which was three years ago, end that 
she had never missed coming at the stated 
period. Iwas so enchented with this good 
girl’s simple narrative, that I again entreated 
her to let me place the wreath of flowers on 





the Virgin’s head ; but she modestly declin- 


ral curiosities, and ina valley which, all the;ed, saying, that she expected her brother, who 


way from the small village of Antlas, was so| 


remarkably contracted by the shelving rocks 
on each side, that L could see onty a small 
portion of the sky. 1 was, however, suddenly 
roused from my contemplations, by a whirl- 


wind which carried clouds of dust along the) 
valley, and covered me in an instant; the sky| 


darkened, and large drops of rain fell with 
such impetuosity, that | took it for hail ; while 
the thunder, rumbling at a distance, and re- 


was gone to Zime:lehen, a villaye not fir dis- 
tant ; that he had promised her faithfully to 
return before the tapers were expired ; then, 
casting a wishful look at them, and heaving 4 
sigh, she said, that she feared the storm had 
detained him, but that she hoped no harm 
would happen to him. 

The thunder still continued rumbling ver 
our heads in a must ter:ific manner ; the flash- 
es of lightning were more frequent, appear- 


echoed by the surrounding rocks, appeared to|ing incessantly as if crossing the defile, and 


threaten immediate destruction. That mo- 
ment was certainly the most awful I ever ex- 
perienced : finding myself alone, and a per- 
fect stranger in a country where I could but 


nearly entering our place of refuge ; while 
the rain, falling in torrents from the rocks; 
carried with it immense pieces of stone, which, 





from the velocity with which they fell, shiver 


indifferently speak or understand their lan-|ed into a thousand pleces, and added greatly 
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to the horror of the scene. Anna, perceiving | 


that the lights were nearly out, and that she) 


should be prevented from accomplhshing her 
vow, requested me, at last, to assist her in pla- 
cing the flowers, which I had just accomplish- 
ed, when we heard the approach of a carriage, 
which proved to be the one I expected. I had, 
however, the satisfaction of gaining some in- 
telligence, from the post boy, of her brother, 
who had passed him on the road ; I was, there- 
fore, released from the painful necessity of 
leaving that poor and amiable yirl by herself 
in so solitary a situation, which the storm ren- 
dered sull more distressing. 

The Tyrolese in general, as well as most 
of the inhabitants of the Alps, are not opulent, 
yet there are scarcely any poor among them. 
I have travelled through several of their val. 


leys, which extend upwards of ten miles, and| 
have not met with the least appearance of 
wretchedness —Each individual cultivates his| 
own land; and when that is not sufficient for| 


the maintenance of his family, he has recourse 
to that industry and activity which is natural 
to them all ; and endeavours to procure work 
in the mines, or different manufactories: if 


“ The morning following the battle at York- 
town, I had the curiosity to attend the dress- 
ing of the wounded—and among others whose 
limbs were so much injured as to require am- 
putation, was a musician, who had received a 
musket ball in his knee. As was usual in 


| . 
isuch cases, preparaions were made to lash 


him down to the table, to prevent the possi- 
bility of moving. Says the sufferer, “ Now 
doctor, what would you be at ?” “ My lad, 
I’m going to take off your leg; and ’tis ne- 
cessary you should be lashed down.” “1 shall 
consent to no such thing—you may pluck my 
heart from my bosom, but you’ll not confine 
me. Is there a fiddle in the tent? if so bring 
me it.”——A violin was furnished ; after tuning 
it, he said, ** Now doctor, begin,” and continu- 
ed to play until the operation, which continu- 





ed about forty minutes, was completed, with- 
vut Missing a note or moving a muscle.— 
Middletown ( Conn.) Gaz. 





A witness being called to give testimony in 
court,in the State of New-York, respecting 
the loss of a shirt, gave the following : * Moth- 
er said, that Ruth said, that Nell said, that Poll 


not successful, they quit Tyrol in the quality of; told her, that she see a man that see a boy run 


hawkers, and convey into other countries the 





produce of their own, 


Such are the little pleasurable barters of 


through the street with a streaked flannel shirt, 
all checker, checker, checker, and our gals 
won’t lie, for mother has whipped them a hun 


life, when life is governed by simplicity alone ;| dred thousand times for- lying. 


and the estimation in which objects are held 
is only proportioned to their real utility. They 
are tall, strong, and robust, as mountaineers 
are in general ; remarkably cheerful, with 
great mildness and honesty of character ; but 
keen, with an uncommon share of natural un- 
derstanding. They are Roman Catholics, and 
excessively devout, placing not only in the 
roads, but on their habitations, a number of 


| 
| 


| 


——_ 
Method of saving Three Shillings. 
A laborer of Bridgewater having been se- 


verely scolded by his wife for neglecting his 


work, endeavoured to appease her wrath by 
informing her that he had since morning, sa- 


‘ved three shillings ; having drank at one of the 
‘illegal cider shops, 12 guarts of cider, at three 


pence per quart, for which had he drank it at 


images, according to the forms of their reli-| 49 1nn, he must have paid six pence. 


yion ; yet the generality of them are not big- 
ots, for they appear to esteem, indiscriminate- 


ding to their different opinions on religion : 


a 


Two Irishmen meeting in the street mis- 


ly, all strangers who visit them, without atten-| took each other for some other persons and 


‘shook hands, but immediately discovering 


like most mountaineers, they are particularly | this mistake, one says to the other—* You 


attached to their prince and to the country. 
Whether we consider the inhabitants of 
this part of the world, or the country itself, a 
traveller will not find it easy perhaps to visit 
any spot where more circumstances concur to 


|thought it was me and I thought it was you, 
but faith, I believe it’s neither of us.” 
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| SUMMARY. _ 


| ‘The commissioner for public buildings at Washingzto: 








vratily a love of natural history, to enlarge the | offers a premium of $500, for the best design for oru iz 


mind, or to interest the feelings. 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 





** Variety we stili pursue, 
ie | Mea . 4 . hi 9 
n pleasure seek for something new. 


FORTITUDE. 

A few days since, I heard the venerable 
judge relate the following revolutionary 
anecdote. If you think it worthy of preser- 
ving, you are at liberty to publish it. 1 would 
remark that I should think the story incredi- 





Ne, ify informant was nota mam of uneuce-! 


> 1, 
i 


menting the tyinpanuin of the pediment of the east pu: 
tico to the capital. 

| > e 

| Lord Byron's suppressed correspondence has beeu 


ipublished at Paris, and is reprinting at Pinladeiphia. 
int } - 


| ** The Crusades,” by the author of Waverly, is sai 
{to be suspended ior reasons only known to the auti 


| —— 
| Diced, 
| In this city, on Wednesday the 17th inst. Joun Bay, 
;son of Thomas Bay, Esq. 
In Livingstou, ou the Sth inst, Mrs Herre Ac LY, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Acly, formerty of this city. 
His Excellency Wa. Fusris, Goveruor of the Cor 
monuwealth of Massachusetts, on Suudav the 6 


raya Jare of 7 


| 


. 











BEST CURE FOR TROUBLE. 


Ben Brisk a Philosopher was, 
In the genuine sense of the word ; 


And he held that repming whatever the cause, 


Was unmarnly, and weak and absurd, 


When Mat Mope was assaulted by trouble, 
Though in morals as pure as a vestal, 
He sigh d and exclaim’d * life’s a bubble !” 

Then blew it away with a pistol ! 


Tom Tipple, when trouble intruded, 
And his fortune and credit were sunk, 
By a too common error deluded, 
Drown’'d trouble. and made himself drunk 


But Ben had a way of his own, 
When grievance made him uneasy ; 
Ile bade the blue devil's begene, 
Brav'd trouble and made himself—svusy ! 


When sorrow embitters our days, 

And poisons each source of enjoyment ; 
The surest specific, he says, 

For trouble and grief is—EMPLOYMENT. 





A RURAL DIALOGUE, 

‘* Why are you wandering here, I pray ?” 
An old man ask’d a maid one day; 
** Looking for poppies so bright and red, 
Father,” said she, ** | am hither led.” 

‘¢ Fie, fie !” 

She heard him cry. 
‘* Poppies, “tis known to all who rove, 
Grow in the fields, and not in the grove.” 


‘© Tell me again,” the old man said, 
** Why are you loitering here, sweet maid?” 
“The nightingale’s song, so sweet and clear, 
Father,” said she, ** I’m come to hear.” 

“ Fie, fie!” 

She heard him cry! 
‘* Nightingales all—so people say— 
Warble by night, and not by day.” 


The sage !ook’d grave, the maiden shy, 
When Lubin jump’d over the stile hard by ; 
The sage look’d graver, the maid more glum, 
Lubin he twiddl’d his finger and thumb. 
** Fie, fie !” 
The old man’s cry, 
* Poppies like this Lown are rare, 
And of such nightingales’ songs beware !” 
onegiiines 
FROM THE EMPORIUM. 
FRAGMENT. 

Before me lay the verdant plain, 

Where inany a gallant chieftain bled, 

Aud many a hessian soldier slain, 

Now lies along yon rocky bed. 

Oit as the Delaware doth burst, 

And bear her shackles to the main, 

We see upon the shore unhearsed, 

The bones of many a soldier siain— 

Alas! unhappy fated band, 

Obedient to a despot’s laws, 

For gold you left your native land, 

‘To perish in a tyrant’s cause.—ARrosTo. 
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CHARLESTON CITY GAZHITE 
WANTED A IUSBAND. 


Th’ advertiser's a single lady, whose age, 


Is “tween eighty and twenty—would suit gay or sive ; 
With the lively she’d laugh, with the serious she'd pore 
Unfatigued for whole days o’er huge volumes of lore— 


Is not tall is not short, is not fat is not thin— 


Would not faint at a mouse—would not scold for a pin: 
She can read, she can write, she can draw, she can sew; 
Has an eye that can weep, has a heart that can glow. 
Some maintain that shes handsome, whilst some say 


she’s not ; 

All agree that gentility’s cast in her lot, 

Then her ancestry’s noble—but ah! well-a-day, 

He who looks for more dow’ry will turn him away. 

She'd approve of a consort, nor handsome nor plain, 

No one younger than twenty her hand can obtain ; 

Rather tall, and the better if dark be his hair, 

Born a gentleman too, known as such by his air. 

Whether serious or gay, must be wise, erudite, 

Patriotic and tender, refined and polite ; 

A son of green Erin—none else need repair 

To woo this young maid at her castle in Air. 
IRENE 


EPIGRAMIS. 
AN OLD JOKE VERIFIED. 


** Swear not at a/l,” the priest exclaims 
To James in angry strife : 

I do not swear at ALL, cried James, 
But only at my Wife. 


—— a -— 


“ The instant,” cried Richard, ‘* 1 find the sweet man, 


On whose rosy-ting’d cheek is pure virtue displayed ; 
Who is free from all artful, coquettish vain pride, 


That same moment [ll make the dear charmer my bride,” 
© If till then,” answered Will, ** you think fit to tarry, 


You never, I fear, my dear fellow, will marry.” 
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‘© We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Answer to PUZZLES in our lust. 

Puzz_e 1.—Because it is a bad habit. 

Puzz_Le 11..—Because he’s out of season. 


Pvzz.E 111.—Because she makes a sfrong unpression 


PuzzLE 1V.—Silence. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
In marble wall as white as milk, 
Lin’d with askin as soft as silk, 
A golden orange doth appear, 
Steep’d in a bath as chrystal clear, 
*Tis true no door you can behold; 
But thieves break through and steal the gold. 
If. 
Why is a tinker like a king ? 
11}. 


My first is every thing ; my second more than every 


thing; and my whole is not quite as much, 
IV. 
-1 solution to the foliowing is requested. 
'l’o five and five and fifty five 
The first of letters add, 
It is a thing that pleased a king, 


And made a wise man mad. A. 
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